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forms ? If these Vedic words were likewise heard from the Iranians it 
would be necessary to assume that there was an older Persian cult, corre- 
sponding exactly to the Vedic one, which has vanished without leaving 
any trace in our Avesta. Further, Miss Davis contradicts herself 
(p. 162) in trying to make the words philologically identical; but the 
gh of the Avestan word is not "Aryan," since the Vedic form has g. 
Either Bacchus was "derived" from Persia (in which case there is no 
need to prove exact philological identity) or it is an Indo-European 
cognate (in which case she needs evidence for the equation of g with *<x). 
Test her logic in any way you please and it collapses like a house of 
cards. 

Rakshasa is not derived from raks, "to protect." There is no 
evidence to connect the Rakshasas with the Gandharvas "as a more 
malignant variety" (p. 180). 

On pp. 162 and 298, note, an effort is made to prove that the torch- 
light festival of Iakchos was borrowed from the Indian dipdli festival. 
The words dipali and yaksharatri are found only in late lexicons. On 
p. 243 Miss Davis notes a similar festival in Egypt and says with sang- 
froid that it may be difficult to say whether the torches at the Eleusinia 
"are derived from Egypt or from farther East." 

There is no evidence to show that in Hanuman and his monkey 
followers "we probably have representations of the more propitious 
character of the Centaurs" (p. 181). 

Miss Davis (p. 216) bases Dionysos Isodaites on the passage Rig 
Veda, 9, 74, 5. Pinvati does not mean "delivers" but "fills, swells." 
Manuse probably means "for mankind." Tvacam is not "body" but 
"leather bag," used metaphorically for "cloud." 

Nasadiya, p. 27, should be Nasadiya. Namarupa, p. 38, should be 
Namarupa. Sabramanman, p. 86, should be Subrahmanya. Mathura, 
p. 160, should be Mathura. Bhanu, p. 194, note, should be bhanu. 
There are many errors in the transliteration of passages from the 
Sanskrit. 

Walter Eugene Clark 

University of Chicago 
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Since the appearance, fifteen years ago, of Wemle's Anf tinge unserer 
Religion, much earnest study has been devoted to the numerous problems 
associated with the development of early Christianity. Until recently, 
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by far the greater emphasis was placed upon the work of Paul as the 
great religious genius who rescued Christianity from an untimely grave 
and who molded its organization and created its first theology. The 
transcendent value of that which the greatest of the apostles wrought 
remains, of course. Lately, however, a reaction has set in against the 
extreme tendency to consider the work of Paul as altogether revolu- 
tionary. Among those who are seeking to modify this tendency few 
have shown sounder reasons than E. F. Scott. 

Scott's Beginnings of the Church 1 contains the Ely Lectures, delivered 
at Union Theological Seminary in 1914. The object of the lectures is 
" to investigate the aims and beliefs of the Christian community in the 
time preceding the advent of Paul." Believing that the influence of 
Hellenistic beliefs and practices upon the earliest Christians has been 
exaggerated, and that the essential connections between the phases of 
early Christian developments have not been duly recognized, the author 
reviews the period between the death of Jesus and the beginnings of the 
gentile mission in which the church grew up in its native Jewish soil, 
and seeks to show the connection with what went before and what came 
after. In his attempt to interpret the ideas of the budding church, he 
sets out from the hypothesis that Jesus imparted his message in the 
terms of Jewish apocalyptic, and that these conceptions were normative 
also for his disciples, and found their natural outcome in the building up 
of the first Christian communities. 

Tracing first the steps by which the disciples (who even before the 
death of Jesus formed a "brotherhood") passed from the despair caused 
by the death of the Lord to the triumph of their faith in his messiahship, 
wrought by the resurrection, the author describes in consecutive chapters 
the development of the primitive brotherhood into the church, the gift 
of the Holy Spirit and the assurance of the continued presence of Jesus 
as the Lord, the relation of the primitive church to Judaism, the life 
of the first Christian community, the meaning of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, and the significance of Stephen in the transition from the earlier 
to the later development of the church. 

With all its obscurity, there is no period in the history of our religion 
which is quite so momentous as that which intervened between the 
death of Jesus and the advent of Paul; and no discerning student of the 
New Testament will fail to appreciate the valuable contribution made 
to its better understanding by this book. The work is based on a keen 

1 The Beginnings of the Church. By Ernest F. Scott. New York: Scribner, 
1914. ix+282 pages. $1.50. 
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and penetrating study of a source material which tests the ability of the 
best of scholars. The conclusions arrived at are suggestive and note- 
worthy. 

Oscar C. Helming 

Chicago 

GARDNER'S STUDY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 1 

Dr. Gardner has followed up his book on The Religious Experience 
of St. Paid by a study of the Fourth Gospel, " the greatest work of the 
Pauline School." He employs the same plan and methods as in the 
companion volume, with results equally successful. By relying less 
on the work of previous writers than on his own first-hand impressions 
he has been able, in not a few instances, to examine well-worn problems 
from a new angle; and even when he travels the same ground as his 
predecessors his book bears the impress of a fresh mind, thinking for 
itself. 

The book consists in the main of a discussion of the Johannine teach- 
ing under its various aspects; but the theological discussion is prefaced 
by a number of chapters in which the attempt is made to understand the 
Gospel in the light of its environment. These chapters are perhaps the 
most interesting in the book and determine its point of view throughout. 
To Dr. Gardner the key to Johannine thought is largely to be found in 
the fact that it was the product of Ephesus. He considers the place of 
this city in the life of the ancient world, its peculiar intellectual traditions, 
its associations with Pauline Christianity, and shows how the ideas which 
find expression in the Gospel can all be related to these local influences. 

With critical problems Dr. Gardner does not concern himself, except 
in so far as they have a direct bearing on his work of exposition. He 
accepts as proved the modern contention that the Gospel is not a literal 
history, but an endeavor, on the part of a great spiritual thinker, to 
disclose the inner "truth" that lay behind the visible facts. At the 
same time he is willing to admit a much larger substratum of genuine 
tradition than many modern scholars have recognized. He is even 
prepared to allow that the reminiscences of the apostle John may in 
some form be incorporated in the Gospel as we now have it. "By far 
the most probable view is that the Fourth Evangelist, a man of philo- 
sophic mind and profound genius, had as a young man been converted 
by the preaching of St. Paul, and had afterwards come under the strong 

1 The Ephesian Gospel. By Percy Gardner. New York: Putnam, 1915. 
362 pages. $1.50. 



